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Views on the News 





O MUCH has been written in general 
as well as professional periodicals 
about the school problem that it 

would seem difficult for anything original to 
be added to the subject. This difficulty has 
been overcome, however, in a book by 
Roger A. Freeman entitled School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

The book deals with the financial prob- 
lems of publicly supported elementary and 
secondary schools. In a field known for con- 
troversy, this book is about as disputatious as 
anything that has been published in years. 
The book should be read by city council- 
men, city managers, county supervisors, and 
all other local government officials who are 
increasingly concerned about the impact of 
public school costs on other governmental 
revenues, programs, and services. 

Freeman’s book has been reviewed in at 
least 160 newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals. Most of the reviews have been 
favorable, some have been noncommittal, 
and very few have been adverse. 

The author has assembled an impressive 
number of statistics, many from the National 
Education Association, to deal with such 
chapter topics as enrollment, teacher supply 
and demand, teacher’s salaries, expenditures, 
classrooms, school building costs, and finan- 
cial requirements in 1970. 

The National Education Association, in a 
brief staff report issued in July, stated that 
“the fundamental weakness of Freeman’s 
book is that it views American public schools 
exclusively in terms of one dimension—the 
cost.”” The NEA report stated further: “He 
[Freeman] is not concerned with costs as 
related to the needs and purposes of Ameri- 


can society, except as school costs have some 
impact upon other governmental costs.” 
This is the crux of the matter. Most people 
on the nonschool side of local government 
feel that school costs are too high and that 
educators have not been as forthright and 
imaginative in finding ways to reduce costs 
as have other governmental administrators. 

Rather than proving points on school 
financing, the value of the book lies in the 
questions it raises. 

What is the enrollment increase antici- 
pated in any community in relation to the 
increase in general economic activity for 
that community? Although school enroll- 
ments will increase by 44 per cent between 
1955 and 1970, this proportion will not nec- 
essarily apply in all parts of the country. A 
good case could be made for the assumption 
that the proportion of increase will be much 
greater in high income states that can better 
finance the enrollment increase. 

Is there a teacher shortage? Will there be 
a teacher shortage 10 years from now? Free- 
man thinks not. How much more effectively 
can teachers be used through somewhat 
larger classes, return of married women to 
the teaching force, school district consolida- 
tion and reorganization, better use of 
teachers’ time, and television and other aids? 

Are teachers underpaid? What about 
merit pay for teachers? Should salary in- 
creases be based only on education and 
length of service? 

The NEA has effectively challenged some 
of the statistics used by Freeman to substan- 
tiate his arguments, but the NEA has not as 
yet answered any of the fundamental ques- 
tions raised in this book. 
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Capital Budgeting: Its Problem Areas 


By CHARLES BALL* 


Technical Director, The Metropolitan Study Commission, Milwaukee 


Capital budgeting is more than independent research. It should be made part 
of the planning and organizing job for a better city. 


APITAL budgeting is in vogue. 
Nearly 200 cities now have opera- 
tive programs, and conversations 

with finance officers and planners at con- 
ventions reveal that scores of other cities are 
thinking of initiating such programs. 

Typically the capital budget is advertised 
as a six- or seven-year program of public 
works expenditures. The first year of the 
budget is passed by city council ordinance 
and authorizes spending and borrowing. 
The section containing the other years of the 
budget, usually called the capital improve- 
ment plan, is passed by council resolution. 
Although it authorizes neither spending nor 
borrowing, it is a statement of city policy 
and an informal agreement about future in- 
tentions to which the public, the council, the 
executive, and the city’s department heads 
are party. 

Capital budget-improvement plans have 
several if not all of the following objectives: 
1. To reduce the cost of capital works. 

2. To relate capital spending requests to 
financial resources. 
3. To stabilize capital works spending. 

4. To provide the city council 
knowledge for budget decision-making. 
5. To coordinate capital planning. 

6. To relate public works construction to 
land use planning and master planning. 

In satisfying these objectives, the budget- 
improvement plan commonly carries a price 
tag for each project, priority designation, 


with 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Ball holds a bachelor’s 
degree with honors in government from Harvard 
College and a master’s deyree in political science 
from the University of Wisconsin. He was capital 
budgeting officer for Madison, Wisconsin, prior to 
assuming his present position in February, 1958. 
Currently he is directing a study of all services pro- 
vided by local governments in Milwaukee County. 


timetable, and a statement of expected oper- 
ational costs. In cities with talented capital 
budgeting officers, the budget document 
may carry a statement telling what each 
project will accomplish in program objec- 
tives, a statement of necessity and justifica- 
tion, and textual description, occasionally 
with diagrams and photographs of archi- 
tects and engineers’ models. 

The use of capital budgets and the ad- 
vanced public works and fiscal planning 
they entail unquestionably is an intelligent 
improvement over the “‘lets-hope-it-won’t- 
be-this-high-next-year” procedure. Coun- 
cilmen and the public in capital budgeting 
cities at last have some notion about require- 
ments for sewers, water, schools, parks, hos- 
pitals, parking lots, and public buildings in 
the years beyond the next budget. Depart- 
ment heads are able to plan equipment pur- 
chases and disposal, develop personnel poli- 
cies in line with known departmental pro- 
grams, and plan projects well in advance of 
execution time. Land can be purchased and 
set aside thus avoiding the costs of forced 
purchases, and, without doubt, tax rates are 
being stabilized and debt policies are being 
rationally evolved. 

Despite these gains, capital budgeting of- 
ficers and chief executives will have to spend 
more than a few sleepless nights before capi- 
tal budgeting, with its baggage of theory and 
method, attains maximum effectiveness. 
Like any program, capital budgeting has its 
less sophisticated parts which diminish its 
potential. 

Revenue Forecasting. Since advanced budg- 
eting of capital works involves tailoring 
projects to expected financial capacities, 
revenue forecasting must be brought off 
with a fair amount of precision. Unfortu- 
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nately it is often difficult to prepare accurate 
forecasts. This is particularly true in rapidly 
growing communities where the industrial 
base and population composition of 1965 are 
hard to predict. 

Review forecasters commonly use the de- 
vice of projecting present trends by extend- 
ing the growth lines on charts in accordance 
with their historical pitch. This device is of 
questionable utility since the factors which 
incited past growth may not be present next 
year, nor may factors producing comparable 
results come along to take their place. 

Revenue forecasting must be based in the 
known plans of local employers, the supply 
and character of available land, regional 
economic factors, and the community’s 
competitive position in comparison with 
similar communities in the same region. The 
revenue forecast must rest 


upon §articu- 


lated assumptions about population devel- 
opment, the community’s spatial develop- 
ment, and trends in employment. The fore- 
cast must be expressed in units related to 
those factors. 

Thus, the budget officer should be pre- 


pared to say, “If the machine tool company 
on Main Street completes its expansion 
plans and invests $10 million, that action 
will mean employment in its shops of so 
many new men; it will mean that the second- 
ary industries, grey iron casting and gear 
making, will add $1 million to their plant 
and employ so many new men; these actions 
will result in so much new employment in 
retailing, the construction trades, transport, 
and service activities. Such an expansion in 
the primary industry will induce additions 
to the tax base in x amount, those in the sec- 
ondary industries will add in » amount, and 
those in the tertiary activities will add in z 
amount, thus adding to the taxable base an 
aggregate of g dollars—which at today’s tax 
rates would bring r dollars in revenue to the 
treasury.” 

Analysis of this kind involves identifica- 
tion of the key growth variables in the com- 
munity, expression of those variables in dis- 
crete units, and measurement of the rela- 
tionships between those units and compa- 
rable units in other sectors of the local com- 
munity which depend upon the key vari- 
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ables. This analysis requires detailed knowl- 
edge of the community. 

Estimating Capital Works. Just as revenue 
forecasting usually has been done with a 
yardstick when a micrometer was required, 
so estimates of requirements for future capi- 
tal works have been prepared in the crudest 
of ways. In many communities it is safe to 
assume that those filling out capital budget 
request forms in 1958 have little better than 
a layman’s guess about the community’s 
population, land use pattern, economic base, 
and spatial relationships in 1964 and 1965. 
The supply of these data to operating de- 
partments is of course the planner’s respon- 
sibility, and the lack of common planning 
assumptions at the operational line has been 
the planner’s failing, not the operational de- 
partment head’s. In the preparation of these 
data, the planner must use as rigorous an 
analysis as that suggested for revenue fore- 
casting. In presenting them to department 
heads, he must use a format which will in- 
spire confidence that the forecasts will be 
realized. 

Master Plan. Many communities have at- 
tempted capital budgeting without a master 
plan. In these cases the planner (presumably 
busy with zoning and subdivision control) 
has allowed his primary mission to devolve 
upon the operational department heads. In 
consequence the capital budget becomes a 
substitute for the master plan, but a poor 
substitute, since capital budgeting fails to 
integrate public works with land use plan- 
ning. The pity of this state of affairs is that 
capital budgeting should be the cutting tool 
which translates the master plan into accom- 
plished programs—which makes the master 
plan an instrument of public policy rather 
than a letter to Santa Claus. 

Replacement Planning. Although capital 
budgeting officers have done a decent job of 
scheduling work on major new construction, 
they have neglected to develop a serious pro- 
gram of systematic planning for replacement 
of old public works. In consequence the cap- 
ital improvement plan often has to be 
amended to take account of emergency re- 
quirements for funds to replace fire stations, 
schools, and that everybody thought 
would be in service for several years. 


roads 
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In place of the usual practice of taking for 
granted the landscape of public facilities, 
municipalities might begin programs of 
scheduled replacement, based on periodic 
appraisals of all public works. The effect of 
such a program would be to bring into the 
capital budget all the capital requirements 
over the budget period. 

Organization. Although many cities are 
properly organized for capital budgeting, in 
many other places the question of how the 
capital budget should be managed and where 
it should be placed has never been satisfac- 
torily resolved. Ideally the capital budgeting 
officer should be lodged in the planning of- 
fice, if the planning office is a true manage- 
ment agency affiliated closely with the chief 
executive’s office. Otherwise, the capital 
budget should be lodged in the chief execu- 
tive’s office. 

In too many cities, however, the capital 
budget is run by the chief finance officer, 
who often is fully competent to handle the 
fiscal aspects of the program but who has 
few planning skills. Since many of the objec- 
tives of capital budgeting are planning ob- 
jectives, placement of the budget in the 
finance office often means that the planning 
objectives will not be satisfied. Location of 
the capital budget in the principal public 
works department, though occasionally 
done, should be viewed with two jaundiced 
eyes, since the public works people are 
usually the principal competitors for capital 
funds. 

In several jurisdictions, the capital budget 
is reviewed by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee composed of representatives of de- 
partments responsible for capital works con- 
struction. Such an arrangement may have 
some value, but as often as not it results in 
log rolling among department heads for 
project funds and priorities. In such a com- 
mittee the capital budgeting officer should 
expect to find the chief engineer, the traffic 
engineer, the water and sewer superintend- 
ents, and the street maintenance people vot- 
ing as a bloc against the park commissioner, 
the urban renewal coordinator, the school 
superintendent, and the library representa- 
tive. 
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In other jurisdictions, the pernicious de- 


. vice of the citizens’ committee has been used 


to review preliminary capital budgets. This 
practice, although it may work on occasion, 
has the result of reducing the influence of the 
planner and finance officer. Often it substi- 
tutes intracommunity factionalism for more 
rational decision making. 

This criticism of committee review of pre- 
liminary capital budgets is based on the no- 
tion that the capital budget is a manage- 
ment and planning tool. When centralized 
in the executive, it enables the mayor or city 
manager to develop administration policy 


‘ which is easily identifiable by councilmen 


and the public. It thereby aids the executive 
to better manage programs and to develop 
policies for which he can be held personally 
responsible. Decentralization or spreading of 
responsibility for capital budgeting through 
either of the committee devices serves only 
to weaken the chief executive and make him 
less responsible. 

Personnel. Capital budgeting needs im- 
provement in the area of personnel. What 
sort of person should be assigned the capital 
budgeting officer’s job? Should he be a 
planner? An economist? A public adminis- 
tration generalist? An engineer? An ac- 
countant? Clearly there are weaknesses to re- 
cruiting a specialist. The capital budgeting 
officer must have a variety of skills. Equally 
important, he must at least understand the 
vocabulary of the fire chief, water superin- 
tendent, school superintendent, librarian, 
engineer, and hospital administrator. He 
must be able to build confidence among 
these people and elicit their support for his 
objectives. Although these traits are re- 
quired of the ordinary generalist, the capital 
budgeting officer must have skills beyond 
those required of the generalist. As planner, 
as finance officer, and as economist, the capi- 
tal budgeting officer must master a number 
of tools which the generalist never requires. 

There are, of course, people in municipal 
government who have the required traits 
and skills. At the same time there are many 
capital budgeteers who do not. In substitute, 
the capital budgeting officer must draw 
upon the skills of others. He must ask the 
planner to prepare a statement of expected 
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community growth tendencies. He must call 
upon the finance officer for a revenue fore- 
cast. 

Priorities. Capital budgeting requires that 
priorities be assigned the projects requested 
and that execution times be pegged for each 
project. In the assignment of priorities capi- 
tal budgeting faces its toughest test. If the 
budget is to meet its objectives, its allocation 
of priority designations among projects must 
rank each project in relation to the others by 
some measure of project necessity. 

Unfortunately, sewers are difficult to 
compare with libraries, and streets cannot 
be weighed on the same scale as parks, how- 
ever much sanitary engineers, librarians, 
civil engineers, and recreation people would 
disagree. In the final analysis priority as- 
signments depend upon the subjective value 
system of the person doing the assigning. 
Those values might range from the love of 
the capital budgeting officer for reading, 
and hence for libraries, to his desire to win 
friends among downtown businessmen, 
hence a high priority for off-street parking 
facilities. 

At least one city has attempted to resolve 
this frustration by breaking project need 
into a number of component parts and by 
giving each part a point value. Members of a 
citizens’ committee have the job of calculat- 
ing a point score for each project requested. 
When all the points are added, projects are 
ranked in the order of their “‘objectively”’ 
determined priority. 

The trouble with this municipal parlor 
game is that it really does not remove the 
purely subjective judgment from priority 
assigning but merely camouflages it. This 
becomes apparent when one realizes that the 
point score accorded each element of need 
must in the first place be determined, and 
that determination is based in the values of 
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the person who built the scale. Phrased an- 
other way 1,000 feet of sewer main doesn’t 
quite equal one hospital. 

Rather than attempt objectivity, the capi- 
tal budgeting officer would do well to call 
the priority scheme what it is—an expres- 
sion of public policy. The priority to be 
given projects is a political decision which 
should be made by the chief executive and 
the city council. 

Priorities need not be precise. They can be 
general statements of executive recommen- 
dation to the council. In this, the city of 
Philadelphia has a good scheme, with its use 
of four categories: essential, desirable, ac- 
ceptable, and deferrable. 

As far as project timing is concerned, that 
too can be stripped of mystic. Once the 
priorities have been assigned, the decision as 
to when a project will be put in place need 
depend only upon political values, the values 
of the community as reflected in govern- 
mental policy. There may be exceptions to 
this rule if stable capital works spending is 
sought, but that too is a political decision. 

Policies. The final soft area in capital 
budgeting is the failure of many city coun- 
cils to make fundamental policy statements. 
What is the city’s debt policy? What credit 
margin does it intend to maintain? What 
priorities does it value? What relations are 
to be maintained between the capital budget 
and the operating budget? 

Too often the budget officer and the 
planner are without political guidelines 
The statement of policy can be encouraged 
if those in charge of the budget, through the 
chief executive, prepare memoranda for the 
city council which analyze the options of 
public policy. Such a statement should cite 
the consequences of all optional policies. The 
council can review the options offered and 
decide on a policy course. ; 





Are Cities Meeting the Challenge of the Aging? 


By WILLIAM C. FITCH* 
Director, Special Staff on Aging, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


With a steadily increasing proportion of the population over 65, city governments 
will need to accept official responsibility for community service for older persons. 


N A nation as rich as ours, in a society so 
advanced, it is inconceivable that an in- 
dividual should spend old age deprived 

of dignity and basic security. Yet this is the 
situation which confronts too many of the 
older people in your community today. 
Many are rightfully asking why the years of 
their lives are being extended. 

Our whole nation, and every community, 
must learn to take advantage of the skills, 
wisdom, and the experience of older citi- 
zens. The majority of our aging population 
want an opportunity for continuing useful- 
ness and participation. The challenge is 
yours—and mine—to create the proper cli- 
mate. 

THE PROBLEM 

It is common knowledge that our older 
population is large and growing. It is neces- 
sary to know how large and the rate of in- 
crease to plan municipal facilities and serv- 
ices to meet the needs. 

In 1850 only 600,000 people were 65 
years of age and over in a population of 23 


million. By 1900, the number of elderly had. 


increased to 3,100,000 in a total of 75 mil- 
lion. Today, the older population stands at 
the 15 million mark, and by 1975 it will 
have reached 21 million. 

A striking increase can be seen also in the 
transition period or the middle years from 
age 45 to 65. Today an estimated 35 million 
persons are in this age group, and the num- 
ber is expected to increase to 43 million by 

* Eprvor’s Note: Mr. Fitch is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Committee on 
the Aged and a member of the American Public 
Welfare Association’s Committee on Aging. He was 
formerly with the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 


Insurance and served for one year as social insurance 
advisor to the government of Israel. 


1975. Thus, nearly one-half of the adult 
population is middle aged or older. 

One more statistic should enter into cal- 
culations and planning. Women are living 
longer than men. Today nearly 1 million 
more women than men are in the 65-year- 
and-over group. If present trends continue 
there will be 3 million more by 1975. 

Statistics must always be qualified in the 
field of aging. Old people are not merely 
terms of numbers and percentages. Older 
people are individuals with varying needs, 
circumstances, and potentials. 


Tue NEEDs 


Frequently the observation is made that 
the needs of older people are the same as the 
needs of people at any other age. This is only 
partially true. The needs I shall identify are 
more common and greatly intensified in the 
later years, and they are complicated by the 
factor of age itself. These needs of older 
people have been stated in various forms by 
professionals working with older people, by 
research students, and by older people them- 
selves. 

Adequate income and good health are es- 
sential if older people are to continue to be 
active, useful, and independent. Progress is 
being made through the social security pro- 
grams, private pension systems, and encour- 
agement of individual thrift to guarantee 
basic income to all retired people and their 
aged dependents. Yet annual incomes 
among people 65 years of age and over are 
still below the level for maintaining good 
health and for even a fair degree of partici- 
pation in community life. 

Thirty per cent of the middle aged men 
and women and at least half of those 65 
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years of age and over have one or more 
chronic diseases or impairments. In a ma- 
jority of cases, these conditions constitute 
limiting but not totally disabling factors in 
the individual’s effort to carry on his nor- 
mal activities. Fifteen per cent of those in the 
65-year-and-over group have a disabling 
condition which prevents them from per- 
forming their usual occupations at work or at 
home. These figures indicate there is a great 
deal more work to do in discovering causes 
and methods of prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation in the field of chronic illness 
and in getting services to the people who 
need them. 

After the children leave home, many 
older people feel the need for smaller hous- 
ing accommodations. When handicapping 
illness develops, income is reduced, or when 
one spouse dies, housing circumstances be- 
come more acute. For a variety of reasons 
many older people prefer not to live with 
children. Thus older people need varied 
kinds of housing adapted in design and loca- 
tion to their special needs and conditions. 
Community surveys report that from 10 to 
40 per cent of elderly people have housing 
problems related to stair-climbing, sanitary 
facilities, size, cost, and location. 

Two more principal and somewhat re- 
lated areas are the needs for continuance of 
meaningful participation in community life 
and for maintenance of friendships. The 
tendency of modern urban society to set 
older people aside aggravates the problem. 

Various studies indicate that up to one- 
third or one-half of today’s older persons 
feel restless, dissatisfied, and sometimes even 
embittered because they are socially isolated 
or without specific place or defined position 
in their communities. These conditions often 
lead directly to premature senility, aggrava- 
tions of physical illness, and dependency. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


As part of a study compiled for the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
last year, a survey was made of state and lo- 
cal activities being carried on for older 
people throughout the country. 

This was a very revealing report. Several 
states had no recorded official state or local 
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activities in the field of aging, and many 
state summaries included only scattered ac- 
tivities organized or sponsored by the city or 
local authorities. 

It is obvious that organized community 
effort will help stimulate existing organiza- 
tions to a more active, more immediate con- 
cern for older residents. Organized com- 
munity effort will provide coordination of 
plans and activities to insure a balanced pro- 
gram and efficient accomplishment of objec- 
tives. Local committees or councils, with 
broad professional and lay membership and 
sufficient knowledge and prestige, are in de- 
mand to stimulate, advise, and coordinate a 
community program directed toward the 
recognized needs of the old age group. 

At present it is the exception for commu- 
nity organizations to be sponsored by the 
city council or to be under the direction of 
the mayor or city manager. The typical local 
group is convened under the auspices of the 
local welfare council, the council of social 
agencies, or under the supervision of the 
public welfare department. 

This is not to suggest that the present 
sponsorship of organizations is not proper. 
Indeed they are doing a fine job in most 
places. However, as the problem of aging be- 
comes better known and understood, more 
can be done with broader official representa- 
tion than now exists in most local communi- 
ties or councils. This can be handled through 
the expansion of present groups—but most 
certainly this should include representation 
and leadership directly related to the office 
of the mayor or the city manager. 

No community that regards itself as pro- 
gressive, as a “good place to live,” merits 
that claim unless it is organized to serve all 
age groups. The aged are not seeking special 
privileges, but they do wish equal rights and 
opportunities to match those that have been 
reserved for the young in our youth-centered 
society. The evidence is encouraging that 
this is a period of transition and that the 
status of the older population is changing. 


Wuire House CONFERENCE ON AGING 

One of the most promising developments 
in the field of aging took place on September 
2, 1958. Among the many bills President 
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Eisenhower signed at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, after the hectic last days of the 85th 
Congress was P.L. 85-908 to be known as the 
“White House Conference on Aging Act.” 

Overshadowed by labor and education 
legislation, this bill passed practically unno- 
ticed. However, every day witnesses an in- 
crease in the number of inquiries and a very 
heartening response by national and local 
organizations offering their facilities and 
services in support of the conference. 

As plans for this national forum develop 
and as more people recognize the signifi- 
cance of the legislation, there is every reason 
to hope it may do almost as much to advance 
the cause of the aged as any single piece of 
legislation since the enactment of the social 
security act. 

Provisions of the Bill. The White House 
Conference on Aging Act states that the 
“primary responsibility for meeting the 
challenge and problems of aging is that of 
the states and community.” 

In order to provide ample time for grass- 
roots planning, the date of the conference 
has been set for January, 1961. 

As an incentive to states to develop facts 
and recommendations and prepare a report 
of the findings for presentation to the con- 
ference, grants will be made by the secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to each state in an amount not 
to exceed $15,000 or to be less than $5,000. 
These payments will be made to an officer 
designated by the governor who will assume 
responsibility for organizing and conducting 
the state conferences. 

The responsibility for planning and con- 
ducting the White House Conference has 
been established in the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
He will be assisted by the Special Staff on 
Aging, which is a part of his office, and other 
federal departments and agencies through 
the Federal Council on Aging. 

All reasonable assistance will be given to 
the states for organizing and conducting 
conferences prior to the White House Con- 
ference. 
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An advisory committee of professional 
and public members will be established by 
the Secretary as well as technical advisory 
committees to advise and assist in planning 
and conducting the conference. 

The meeting in 1961 will bring together 
representatives of all levels of government, 
professional and lay people working in the 
field of aging, and the general public, in- 
cluding older persons themselves. The em- 
phasis will be on the right and obligation of 
older persons to a free choice and self-help 
in planning their future. 


ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY 


The success of the national conference 
will depend to a large extent on the degree 
of participation and action at the local level. 
Every community has a major responsibility 
and opportunity to alert its citizens to the 
problem by creating a climate in which the 
aging can take their place beside people of 
all other age groups and by establishing a 
municipal authority that will be prepared to 
implement the recommendations of the 
White House Conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our outmoded concepts of aging are de- 
priving the economy of the experience, skill, 
and energy of older persons. An average of 
20 years has been added to our life span since 
the turn of the century, and the number of 
persons over 65 years of age now represents 
8.6 per cent of our population. 

Many of the elderly continue to enjoy sat- 
isfying and useful lives but the majority have 
problems of economic security, health, 
housing, and meaningful use of free time. 

The most satisfactory solutions are being 
found at the community level, but only a 
fraction of the nation’s cities have estab- 
lished official committees or councils to deal 
with the problem. 

To provide an opportunity to convene the 
best informed and most experienced leaders 
in the field a White House Conference on 
Aging will be held in January, 1961. Funds 
will be made available to each state to en- 
courage and develop grass-roots programs. 
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Metropolitan Government in 
Miami Upheld by Citizens 


ITIZENS of Dade County (Miami), 
Florida, overwhelmingly endorsed 
metropolitan government when they de- 
feated a proposed autonomy amendment to 
the charter by a vote of 73,958 to 49,469. 
County Manager O. W. Campbell com- 
mented on the voters’ decision: ‘“This should 
put Dade County ahead by at least a decade 
in becoming the metropolis of tomorrow.” 
The election eliminated a series of court 
actions which had delayed the charter 
amendment vote for nearly nine months. 
The autonomy amendment was spon- 
sored by the Dade County League of Mu- 
nicipalities which held that the amendment 
‘will guarantee that local services and func- 
tions will be retained by the cities as the 
charter intended.”’ The amendment read in 
part: “‘...anything to the contrary not 
withstanding neither the political autonomy 
nor the right of self-government or self- 
determination of any of the municipalities in 
Dade County shall be infringed upon, dis- 
turbed, or interfered with, and they shall 
maintain their continuous right to exercise 
all powers granted by their several charters, 
or by Special Act, or by General Law... .” 


Planning Completed for Large 
Industrial Park 


ORFOLK, Virginia, has planned and 

developed a large tract of land to pro- 
vide choice industrial sites inside the city 
limits. 

The city purchased a 468-acre tract, 
known as Broad Creek Village, which was 
built in 1942 by the federal government as a 
war emergency housing project. The origi- 
nal purchase price was $1,182,000, but reve- 
nues from the project received by the Nor- 
folk Redevelopment and Housing Authority 
through June 30, 1958, will be deducted to 
bring the total cost to the city to about 
$700,000. 


The city engaged the services of real estate 
consultants to assist in the development of 
the park. Restrictive covenants have been 
established including prohibition of any 
businesses dealing with automobile wreck- 
ing, chemicals, explosives, and stock yards. 
Provisions are made for height limitations, 
building line setbacks, off-street parking fa- 
cilities, and advertising signs. Purchasers 
must agree to complete construction within 
a given period. None of the property is avail- 
able for speculative purchase. 

The city first advertised the industrial 
park nationally in the Wall Street Journal and 
other news media including local news- 
papers. In addition a brochure was prepared 
for general distribution announcing the 
opening of the industrial site, its centralized 
location, transportation facilities, and mu- 
nicipal government and financial data 

The sale of the property is controlled by 
the city council upon recommendation of 
the city manager. The city’s real estate agent 
serves as manager of the industrial park 
Tuomas F. MAxwELL, city manager, Nor- 


folk. 


Holds International Seminar 
on Urban Renewal 


RBAN renewal must be planned and 
carried out as a part of the com- 
prehensive urban plan. It is not exclusively 
a slum clearance program but also a re- 
habilitation of old buildings and neighbor- 
hoods and the conservation of existing good 
neighborhoods. This statement was voiced 
by Hugh R. Pomeroy, seminar moderator 
of the International Seminar on Urban Re- 
newal held at The Hague, Netherlands, 
on August 22-29, 1958. The seminar was 
sponsored by the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning and the 
Netherlands Housing and Town Planning 
Institute and was composed of leading hous- 
ing and planning officials from 22 countries. 
The participants concluded that the auto- 
mobile is the servant and not the master 
of cities and city dwellers and consequently 
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that planners should not plan cities to be 
dominated by automobiles. They also found 
that creation and protection of open space 
are vital to the world’s cities. They con- 
cluded that most old cities are too crowded 
and need new parks, playgrounds, and other 
open spaces and that cities need growing 
reom on the outskirts, both for new popu- 
lation and for displaced families who have 
moved from overcrowded slums. 

The participants were also very concerned 
about “the human scale” in city planning. 
They felt that cities must not become “in- 
human” with their increase in growth and 
should make a special effort to design their 
areas on a scale that human beings can 
grasp, enjoy, and feel a kinship. They 
warned against ruthless slum clearance 
which tears apart old neighborhoods without 
maintaining some of the social life which 
means so much to a fullness of living. 

Other discussions were held on the pros 
and cons of tempory housing and the use of 
shopping malls to control and alleviate 
traffic congestion within the central city. 


Establishes Financial Ceilings 


for Urban Renewal 


HE Urban Renewal! Administration has 

established financial ceilings on the ap- 
portionment of capital funds for urban re- 
newal programs and grants for planning 
assistance. This action was taken when Con- 
gress in 1958 failed to appropriate further 
money for these programs. 

Urban planning assistance grants to state, 
municipalities, and regional or planning 
agencies during fiscal 1959 will be propor- 
tioned on the basis of 1950 population fig- 
ures. The maximum amount for a state 
planning agency will be computed by add- 
ing the populations (1950 census) of all 
eligible communities under 25,000 and mul- 
tiplying the total by 6 cents. The maximum 
amount is $100,000, but a state may request 
up to $15,000 regardless of the formula. 

The maximum amount for a planning 
agency will be computed by multiplying the 
population (1950 census) of the applicant’s 
metropolitan area or urban region by 20 
cents. The amount cannot exceed $50,000 
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with $15,000 allowed regardless of the for- 
mula. 

Capital funds for urban renewal pro- 
grams, including increases for existing pro- 
grams and initiation of new projects, will be 
based on a population ratio which favors the 
smaller cities. 

The American Municipal Association re- 
ported in its American Municipal News, Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, that: ‘The fiscal year ceil- 
ing for each locality is related to its 1950 
population and amounts to approximately 
$100,000 plus $3 per capita for cities of one 
million or more. For smaller cities the 
amount allocated per capita, plus the 
$100,000, increases in inverse proportion to 
the population of the locality.” 

Cities are not entitled to their maximum 
amount determined by the formula but 
must have new capital grant authority justi- 
fied in terms of all existing policies and pro- 
cedures. Cities which have applications 
pending that involve capital grant authority 
in excess of this ceiling will be required to 
reconsider and modify their programs within 
the limits set forth by the formula. 


Releases Compendium on 
City Finances 

HE United States Bureau of the Census 

has released a Compendium of City Gov- 
ernment Finances in 1957 (see City Hall Book- 
shelf) summarizing the financial activities 
of more than 17,000 municipalities in the 
United States. In addition detailed data 
are shown for the 481 cities that had 25,000 
or more inhabitants in 1950. 

Comparison of major municipal income 
and expenditures shows that: 

1. General revenue was less than gen- 
eral expenditure by $391 million or 4.0 per 
cent. 

2. General revenue and general borrow- 
ing combined were greater than general 
expenditure and general debt redemption 
by $353 million or 3.4 per cent. 

3. Utility revenue was less than utility 
expenditure by $472 million, or 16.6 per 
cent. 

4. Utility revenue and utility borrowing 
combined were greater than utility expendi- 
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ture and utility debt redemption by $257 
million, or 8.3 per cent. 

5. Insurance-trust revenue was less than 
insurance-trust expenditure by $31 million, 
or 8.8 per cent. 

The report includes tabulations of mu- 
nicipal revenues by source, expenditures by 
function, debt outstanding, and cash and 
security holdings. 


Public Favors Local Governments 
and Public Employees 


UBLIC attitudes toward the civil serv- 

ants have changed for the better in the 

past 25 years. Civil servants, however, hold 

themselves in less esteem than does the pub- 

lic. Few citizens, today, believe that public 
servants are actively corrupt. 

These findings appear in a survey of pub- 
lic attitudes toward government in metro- 
politan Detroit made by the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). Some other findings of the 
survey are: 

1. Most people are satisfied with the ad- 
ministrative processes of government. The 
system becomes vulnerable when people do 
not have enough information about govern- 
mental activities, have incomplete feelings 
about the government’s interest in them, or 
are indifferent to the principles of good gov- 
ernment. 

2. Newspapers and other mass media find 
it difficult to emphasize the routine achieve- 
ments of the public bureaucracy. They pre- 
fer to focus attention on the crisis situation 
and the spectacular. 

3. Little differences exist between the 
members of political parties in the attitudes 
toward governmental administration. 

4. Most people will accept the current 
scope and performance of various govern- 
mental agencies. Nevertheless, a minority 
will always object. 

5. Specific governmental operations can 
produce intense and outspoken criticism or 
rejection. To some degree, essential govern- 
mental services are accepted simply because 
there are no alternatives. 

6. Personal feelings towards governmen- 
tal authorities are mixed. There is a gen- 
eralized tendency to accept or reject the per- 
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formance of administrative agencies. For 
example, those who feel favorably towards 
one agency most likely will feel the same way 
towards other branches of government. 

7. The public does not have a great deal 
of information about the activities of the 
various agencies. Only about one-half of 
those interviewed who went to college could 
correctly answer one or more general ques- 
tions about what the various agencies did. 


New California Law Requires 
Standard Fire Hose Fittings 
ALIFORNIA recently enacted a law 
requiring municipal fire departments 
to use national standard fire hose threads on 
all sizes of fire hose. The national standards, 
as recommended by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, have been in existence 
for a number of years, but this is the first 
state-wide effort to enforce uniformity. Sav- 
ings up to one-half the cost of fire hose 
couplings are anticipated. 

Experiments in San Diego have shown 
that it is simple and inexpensive to convert 
most of the nonstandard couplings. Even 
where coupling dimensions are so far from 
standard that they cannot be recut, several 
economical methods have been developed to 
adapt the couplings to the national stand- 
ards. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, through its Committee on Fire Hose, is 
working to promote standardization of fire 
hose fittings in all cities and will welcome the 
assistance of municipal officials in adopting 
the standards. 


Complete Ordinance Regulating 
Home Occupations 


HE village of Bloomington, Minnesota 
(30,000), has completed a zoning or- 
dinance which limits the type and scope of 
home occupations allowed in residential dis- 
tricts. The ordinance was based on the find- 
ings of a study of home occupations and 
limitations in other cities and the regulations 
and techniques advocated by planning of- 
ficials. 
The ordinance specifically excludes any 
retail business other than that conducted by 
mail from the residential districts. No manu- 
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facturing or repair business is allowed, and 
no stocks in trade can be kept and sold on 
the premises. A person must be residing on 
the premises in order to be employed for the 
home occupation. Mechanical equipment 
that is not customarily found in the home is 
restricted. 

The ordinance will not permit interior or 
exterior alterations or construction features 
which are not customarily found in resi- 
dential dwelling, and the entrance to the area 
where such occupation exists must be within 
the dwelling unit. The only exterior displays 
and exterior signs that are permitted must 
conform to the sign ordinance. 

Finally, the ordinance will not allow any 
exterior storage of equipment or materials 
used in the occupation. The occupation 
must be conducted entirely within the build- 
ing. 


City Managers Hold 44th 
Annual Conference 


HE commemoration of the golden an- 

niversary of the appointment of the first 
city manager was the theme for the 44th 
annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held in Dallas, 
Texas, from October 19 to 22. An attend- 
ance record was set with 566 city, county, 
and town managers present along with 436 
wives of city managers, assistants to man- 
agers, and other interested persons. The pre- 
vious record of 561 managers was estab- 
lished at the 1957 conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Carleton F. Sharpe, city manager of 
Hartford, Connecticut, opened the confer- 
ence with the presidential address on the 
subject of the future of the Association. A 
general session followed on appraisal of the 
city manager profession. Later another gen- 
eral session was held on decision-making in 
management. 

The following day, Tuesday, two general 
sessions were held on measuring organiza- 
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tional performance and planning for better 
cities. On Wednesday, the general sessions 
were on how to meet the financial pinch and 
looking ahead at the profession. Other ses- 
sions were held on administering services in 
metropolitan areas, creating citizen interest, 
and management problems in smaller cities. 
In addition informal, question-and-answer 
breakfast sessions were held on the philoso- 
phy of management and planning problems. 

The luncheon address on Tuesday was 
given by Robert F. Steadman, vice president 
for administration and finance, American 
Management Association, on “Business 
Management Trends Applicable to Mu 
nicipal Management.” 

Special features included a “‘Fort Worth 
Day” featuring a barbecue and rodeo, a 
welcome-to-Texas dinner, and a ladies pro- 
gram. 

Arthur S. Owens, Roanoke, Virginia, was 
elected president of ICMA for the coming 
year. The newly elected vice presidents to 
serve for two years are: Irving G. McNayr, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Mark E. Keane, 
Oak Park, Illinois; John J. Desmond, 


Poughkeepsie, New York; Gerald D. Wilkins, 


Enid, Oklahoma; Ray W. Wilson, Phoenix, 
Arizona; and Roger Lord, Trois-Riviéres, 
Quebec. 

The holdover vice presidents who will 
serve another year are: John M. Baldwin, 
Ocala, Florida; John M. Biery, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Elmore F. Klement, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; R. G. Pepin, 
Odessa, Texas; and W. T. Williamson, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. In addition to Sharpe, 
other past presidents who will continue on 
the executive board are George E. Bean, 
San Diego, California; Samuel E. Vickers, 
Long Beach, California; and Ross E. Win- 
dom, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The 1959 annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Meter Reading by Radio 

ONROE, North Carolina (12,500), uses 

two walkie-talkies to facilitate reading 
water and electric meters. Two meter readers 
walk prearranged routes together. One meter 
reader identifies the customer by reading into his 
microphone the last three digits of the electric 
meter serial number and then announcing the 
electric meter reading. The other meter reader 
reads the water meter for the same customer. A 
billing clerk in the city hall receives the informa- 
tion by radio, records the readings, checks the 
readings for abnormal amounts, and computes 
the customer’s total bill. The city has 4,000 water 
and electric customers with a total of 8,000 me- 
ters. The time for reading all meters by two men 
has been cut from 14 to 10 working days. Other 
advantages are that abnormal readings can be 
rechecked immediately when noted by the billing 
clerk; transportation costs are reduced; billings 
can proceed immediately from radio transmitted 
information; and other operations can be han- 
dled by radio including transfers, cutoffs, and 
service renewals. The radio system also can be 
used for the natural gas utility which is expected 
to be installed in the near future. 


Adopts New Training Law 

The recently adopted Government Employees 
Training Act authorizes in-service and out-service 
training for federal employees. The United States 
Civil Service Commission is responsible for ad- 
ministering the law, and agency heads are re- 
sponsible for working out details such as type 
of training, selection of trainees, and the amount 
of training time. Out-service training will be 
permitted when an agency cannot satisfy its 
training needs within available government facili- 
ties. The agency is authorized to pay part or 
all expenses for training with the only stipulation 
that employees must agree in advance to remain 
with the agency at least three times the length 
of the training period. The law provides for both 
part-time and full-time training during working 
and off-duty hours. It allows attendance at meet- 
ings and conferences concerned with supervision 
and management as well as those dealing with 
the agencies’ specific statutory functions. To qual- 





ify for training, an employee must have worked 
for the federal 
and 


government at least one year 


may not receive more than one year of 
out-service training for every 10 years of civilian 


service. 


Use Slides for Annual Report 

Merced, California (20,394), has completed 
the production of its annual report which is a 20- 
minute long, tape recorded narrative, accom- 
panied by colored slides. The report’s theme is 
the value of the many municipal services to citi- 
zens measured against the cost of these services. 
A city fireman did the photography on his own 
time, the city manager did the narration, and the 
city attorney, who is an amateur electronics ex- 
pert, did the recording. The total cost was ap- 
proximately $100 for the film. 


Installs Radio Traffic Control 
Washington, D.C., will install the world’s 
largest radio traffic control system. The centrally 
controlled radio system regulates traffic signals 
at 87 intersections for the synchronization of 
traffic lights and automatic changing of cycles 
to meet fluctuating traffic volumes. The system 
uses the latest in automated equipment includ- 
ing punched tape, transistors, printed circuits, 
and modular plugs. The initial system will cost 
$167,000. It is estimated to be considerably less 
expensive than an interconnecting cable system. 
The new system, which will be in operation 
within one year, can be expanded to meet future 
needs with an ultimate capacity of about 1,000 
intersections. 


Recent Finance News 

Arcadia, California; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; 
Roanoke, Virginia; and Cape-de-la-Madeleine, 
Quebec, have received certificates of conform- 
ance for annual financial reports which were 
judged to conform to standards established by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association and the 
National Committee on Governmental Account- 
ing. ... Raleigh, North Carolina, is installing 
data processing equipment for the water and tax 
departments, city payrolls, and police records. 
The city hopes to have delivery and installation 
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completed by the spring of 1959. Equipment 
rental will be $1,360 per month... . Milford, 
Connecticut (42,000), is installing a punch-card 
accounting system which will be used for payroll, 
billing, inventory control, job cost controls, and 
other fiscal operations. ...The Colorado su- 
preme court, in City and County of Denver v. Sweet, 
August 30, 1958, ruled unconstitutional a pro- 
posed income tax which was to have been sub- 
mitted to Denver voters on September 9, 1958, on 
the grounds that a constitutional amendment 
permitting the state to impose an income tax pre- 
empted the city from using this source of revenue. 
... The voters of St. Albans, Vermont, over- 
whelmingly approved the highest bond issue in 
the city’s history for new sewerage facilities. . . . 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, issued a prospectus 
for $3,500,000 in general obligation bonds for 
storm sewers, street improvements, and parks. 


Federal Construction Grants 

The fourth progress report in the construction 
grant program under the federal Water Pollution 
Control Act reveals that 1,082 municipalities 
and other governmental agencies have received 
$89 million to assist in the construction of sewage 
treatment works. The total estimated project 
costs are approximately $458 million of which 
172 have been completed, 545 are under con- 
struction, and 365 have been approved. In addi- 
tion, 681 applications are being processed, and 
another 339 applications are under preparation. 
New plants will provide the first sewage treat- 
ment utilities ever constructed for 582 communi- 
ties and a complete replacement of inadequate 
treatment plants in 245 other communities. Other 
projects call for plant enlargements, plant addi- 
tions, interceptor sewers, and other improvements 
to existing facilities. 


Traffic News 

Beverly Hills, California, has tightened its 
parking meter enforcement by employing four 
women to work full time in checking meter viola- 
tions. Also the city issues citations on punch cards, 
has increased fines, and makes fines payable to the 
city instead of to the courts. ... Superior, Wis- 
consin, has employed two women and one man 
to enforce the city’s parking meters and parking 
ordinances. The employees will work under the 
traffic sergeant of the police department and will 
be uniformed with a special insignia, but will 
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not carry badges or have general police powers. 
... The Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago found that there are many 
drivers who are mentally and emotionally unfit 
to drive. In one year, 40 per cent of the drivers 
who were referred to the Institute by traffic 
judges were certified for public or private psy- 
chiatric treatment, 20 per cent were mentally 
ill or mentally deficient, 10 per cent were chronic 
alcholics, and the remainder suffered from physi- 
cal disorders....One out of every 12 riders 
using a new subway in Chicago was formerly 
a motorist. The subway was built in the median 
strip of an expressway to the downtown area. ... 
The Ohio legislature has passed a law prohibiting 
any “advertising device” within 660 feet of the 
right-of-way of any highway in the new federal 
interstate system.... Maryland has adopted a 
law prohibiting advertising or billboard signs 
within 600 feet of all expressways. 


Housing for the Aged 

Chicago began construction of its first public 
housing project for elderly persons. The project 
incorporates such special design features as 
ramps in place of stairways, handrails in bath- 
rooms, nonslip floors, and wide doorways to facili- 
tate passage of wheel-chairs. Recreation space 
and work shops will be located on the ground 
floor and at room level. . . . Toledo, Ohio, has 
completed a one-story metropolitan housing 
project designed for older persons. The project 
contains handrails on bath tubs, buzzers to at- 
tract attention of other tenants, and a community 
building for recreational activities. One-bedroom 
units will rent at an average of $35 a month, and 
smaller units will start at $27. 


Places Stickers on Damaged Cars 


Denver, Colorado, requires placement of a 
“Damaged Car Release”’ sticker on all vehicles 
damaged in accidents investigated by police of- 
ficers. The sticker is filled out by the investigating 
officer and is put on the lower right-hand corner 
of the windshield. The investigating officer re- 
cords his name and serial number, the date 
and location of the accident, the license of the 
vehicle involved, and an outline drawing showing 
the damaged area of the car. The outside of 
the sticker contains the following message: “‘Ga- 
rage—this damage has been reported as required 
by law. You are authorized to repair the damage, 
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this sticker must be left on the car while it is 
being repaired. Sticker must be removed when 
the car is released to owner or agent.”’ All stickers 
are accounted for by number, and every accident 
report must include the number of the sticker is- 
sued. This procedure has eliminated much check- 
ing and rechecking on accident report files to 
ascertain whether or not the car has been in- 
volved in a hit-and-run accident. 


Students Help on Projects 

Sixteen members of a high school landscape 
planning class undertook as a class project the 
successful reviving of the formal gardens at the 
Rockville, Maryland, civic center. The city in 
appreciation and recognition of the project pre- 
sented an engineering transit to the high school. 
... Industrial design students at Long Beach 
State College have worked recently with the 
park, recreation, and engineering departments 
in Long Beach, California, in the design and 
construction of several new types of playground 
equipment. Some of the innovations include a 
climbing device made of metal triangles in modu- 
lar units, a giraffe-type high swing, and a car- 
ousel. Other work was done on abstract concrete 
structures to be used for children’s games. The 
design was done by students and faculty members 
at the college; landscaping and layout was done 
by the city park department; structural engineer- 
ing was done by the city engineering department; 
and over-all consultation was provided by the 
city recreation department. The equipment was 
manufactured by companies in the area and 
placed in use for the summer of 1958. 


Recent Court Decisions 

In New Jersey an ordinance adopted by Pe- 
quannock Township providing that all appoint- 
ments made by the township manager shall be 
subject to confirmation by the council was held as 
invading the manager’s power of appointment 
(Townsend v. Township of Pequannock, 175 A. 2d 
708, New Jersey Superior Court, August, 1957). 
... In Illinois an appellate court ruled that un- 
der statutes authorizing the managerial form of 
government a city or village may not abandon 
such form of government until four years have 
passed (Mason v. Cutkomp, 146 N.E. 2d, 382, Il- 
linois, October, 1957)... . In Minnesota viola- 
tions of traffic ordinances need only be shown by 
a fair preponderance of evidence and not by 
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proof of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt (State v. 
Gardin, 86 N.W. 2d 711, December, 1957).... 
In Ohio the prosecution of nonresident federal 
government employees for nonpayment of mu- 
nicipal income tax was held constitutional (Cit) 
of Cincinnati v. Faig, 145 N.W. 2d 563, Ohio 
Municipal Court, September, 1957)....The 
dismissal of a police officer was held justified after 
he failed to move back into the city when the 
law required holders of city office to be qualified 
electors (Spencer v. Crowther, 312 P. 2d 567, Utah, 


June, 1957). . . . The supreme court of Ohio has 


ruled (State ex. rel. Eaton v. Price) that building 
inspectors may enter upon the premises of private 
individuals for inspection purposes without first 
obtaining a search warrant. The court stated that 
the home owner’s rights “should be subordinant 
to the general health and safety of the community 
wherein he lives.” 


To Give Incentive Awards 

Roanoke, Virginia, has developed an employ- 
ee incentive plan open to all employees except 
department heads. All proposals will be consid- 
ered except those relating to regular operations or 
upkeep of buildings and equipment. An employee 
submits his suggestion to the incentive plan com- 
mittee which then forwards it to the proper de- 
partment for an investigation and report. The in- 
vestigator determines whether the proposal is new 
and original, practical, and useful. He either ap- 
proves or disapproves the plan and states the 
reasons for his actions. An awards committee, 
consisting of nonparticipating department heads 
and the members of the incentive plan committee, 
chooses proposals for monetary or merit awards. 
The monetary awards range from $5 to $50, and 
the merit awards are commendations placed in 
the suggestor’s personnel files. 


Public Relations Leaflets 

Saginaw, Michigan, has prepared a brochure 
that answers questions about its first urban renew- 
al project by presenting an outline of what urban 
renewal can do and answering specific questions. 
... Marshall, Texas, has issued a brochure of 
questions and answers on its urban renewal pro- 
gram which was approved in a recent election. 
..-In Norfolk, Virginia, the housing and re- 
development authority sent out an invitation 
to witness the demolition of ‘‘an ancient Flop- 


house.”’ . . . Corona, California, has issued a book- 
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let, Helpful Facts on Home Building, which sum- 
marizes material on regulatory codes for the 
guidance of local contractors. ...In South San 
Francisco, California, a newspaper insertion de- 
scribed municipal progress and development. . . . 
Ogden, Utah, informed its citizens through a 
brief leaflet that only 31 per cent of the tax 
dollar goes for municipal services. . . . Hayward, 
California, sent out a bulletin asking any citizen 
or organization to meet with the city council 
to discuss subjects of mutual concern at its second 
“Citizens Seminar.” . . . Other cities issuing leaf- 
lets and brochures recently included Yuba City 
and Chico, California; Grandville, Harper Woods, 
and Royal Oak, Michigan; Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Mamaroneck, New York; and Fort William, 
Ontario. 


Adopts Retirement Plan 

Hollywood, Florida (39,000), is operating a 
self-administered pension plan for city employees 
who are not over 55 years of age and who have a 
minimum of six months of service. The employees 
pay 3 per cent of their salary and may retire at 
the age 55 (if they have 15 years of service) or at 
age 65. Retirement benefits will equal 25 per cent 
of average earnings, computed on the basis of 
average salaries during the best five consecutive 
years of the last 10 years of employment. Social 
security benefits will be in addition to the city 
retirement plan. Persons compensated on a con- 
tractual basis, seasonal and part-time employees, 
elective officials, and members of the city council 
are excluded from the pension plan. City police 
and firemen have their own retirement system. A 
five-member board of trustees composed of two 
citizens appointed by the city commission, two 
city employees with at least eight years of service, 
and the city manager will administer the plan. 
The director of finance is ex-officio treasurer of 
the fund. 


Metropolitan Government News 

The Metropolitan Toronto Commission of In- 
quiry (Ontario, Canada) recently surveyed To- 
ronto’s metropolitan type of government and re- 
ported the successful achievement of the purposes 
and principles that led to its formation. The re- 
port noted that “. . . the area municipalities . . . 
are fearful of any unnecessary invasion of their 
local autonomy or any gradual loss of their rights 
as self-governing local governmental units.” 
Therefore, the commission recommended no sub- 
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stantial change in the division of powers and re- 
sponsibility between the metropolitan council and 
school board and the local councils and boards of 
education. The commission did not recommend 
any further expansion of the metropolitan au- 
thority’s powers. . . . Six counties in the Detroit 
metropolitan area have been awarded a grant 
from the Ford Foundation of $900,000 for a study 
of common economic and governmental prob- 
lems... . Fairfax County, Virginia, has com- 
pleted its final report on a future metropolitan 
county plan which was done by Public Adminis- 
tration Service. The final report allows existing 
towns the choice of participating in the reor- 
ganized metropolitan county or joining at a later 
date. The board of supervisors may establish a 
metropolitan action committee to work with the 
state legislature to achieve metropolitan govern- 
ment. 


Local Cooperative Agreements 

More than 350 Pennsylvania cities, boroughs, 
townships, counties, and school districts partici- 
pate in one or more cooperative governmental 
activities. A survey conducted by the Pennsy]- 
vania Department of Internal Affairs showed 
that total cooperative agreements number 617. 
The leading area of government cooperation 
is fire protection with 130 agreements involving 
301 governmental units. Most common is an 
agreement by a borough fire department to fur- 
nish protection to the adjacent township. Ninety- 
six local water utilities serve 257 government 
units, while another 77 water authorities supply 
369 units. Sixty-eight locally owned sewer utili- 
ties serve 187 government units, and 26 sewer 
authorities serve another 92 units. The report 
notes only 14 instances of joint purchasing in- 
volving 26 governments. 


Recent Personnel Developments 


In Phoenix, Arizona, a surplus city passenger 
bus has been converted to a “travelling” per- 
sonnel office for the recruitment of new employ- 
ees and for the training, safety, and health pro- 
grams offered regularly to employees. The bus 
has facilities for training and safety films, civil 
service and medical examinations, and interviews 
with job applicants. ... Pontiac, Michigan, has 
compiled employee safety rules which cover su- 
pervisory and employse responsibilities, safe han- 
dling of tools and equipment, and fire preven- 
tion. ... The city of Newberry, South Carolina 
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(7,746), has issued a manual reviewing the city’s 
classification plan, pay plan, and description of 
job titles. . .. Maywood, Illinois, recently formed 
the 25,000th employee credit union in the world 
and the 499th credit union serving municipal 
employees exclusively. . . . Sioux City, Iowa, has 
initiated an employee bulletin which is written 
and produced entirely by city employees... . 
Roseville, California, has issued a handbook for 
employees entitled, Your Job—and You. 


Policy on Water Main Extensions 

Lebanon, New Hampshire (8,495) has estab- 
lished a $300 “‘free allowance” policy for exten- 
sion of water mains to new customers. If the ex- 
tension to one house, for example, would cost 
$1,800 and the home owner can get five of his 
neighbors to join with him, the allowance would 
be $300 per customer, or a total of $1,800. With 
the $300 allowance per service connection, the 
water main extension would be made free of 
charge. Extensions will also be made if customers 
put up the necessary cash, and refunds are made 
to the original customers as others tie into the 
system at a later date. 


Employs Physically Handicapped 

Austin, Texas, became the first municipality 
in the state to win an award from the Texas Com- 
mittee for the Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. The city also received a Citation 
for Meritorious Service from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. The city government was cited for its 
“leadership in hiring employees on the basis of 
ability to do a job.” The city achieved these rec- 
ognitions by the employment of 251 physically 
handicapped workers out of a total working force 
of 2,800 city employees. These employees include 
three totally blind, three totally deaf, 25 who 
have lost part of their extremities, and 36 with 
heart conditions. 


Public Works and Utility News 

The federal government and the state of Cali- 
fornia have pooled resources in a study to de- 
termine the feasibility of converting sea water 
into fresh water by use of atomic energy. A 
sum of $140,000, of which $40,000 will be borne 
by the state, has been awarded to a private 
company to ascertain whether nuclear reaction 
can supply heat to produce 10 to 20 million 
gallons of salt-free water per day and do so 
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at an economical cost.... The city of Prescott, 
Arizona, recently established a department of 
streets and utilities through the consolidation of 
four separate departments: water, sewer, streets, 
and sanitation.... The city of Roseville, Cali- 
fonia, published an information pamphlet for 
utility customers covering general information, 
service, payment of utility bills, and garbage col- 
lection. . . . Salinas, California (21,133), recently 
issued a booklet entitled City Streets to explain 
special assessment procedures to citizens. The 
booklet covers the financial responsibility of the 
city government, dedicated and nondedicated 
city streets, the establishment of special assess- 
ment districts for street improvements, city poli- 
cies on curb and gutter installations, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of various special 
assessment procedures under California statutes. 
... Olivette, Missouri, and Phoenix, Arizona, 
have issued pamphlets describing the residential 
refuse collection services. Both pamphlets have 
maps to show collection schedules by areas. 


Makes Insurance Survey 

Western Springs, Illinois (6,364), reviewed its 
insurance program with the assistance of an inde- 
pendent insurance consultant. The village found 
that while this independent review did not reduce 
premium costs, it did extend and provide better 
insurance protection for the premium dollars. The 
village now covers all of its employees with a 
blanket fidelity bond instead of individual surety 
bonds. The village also asked for quotations on 
all of its liability insurance including property 
liability with specifications calling for increased 
limits. The insurance was awarded to the lowest 
bidder. 


Surveys City Management 

The League of Women Voters of Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, surveyed 35 midwest cities on the coun- 
cil-manager plan. The league sent questionnaires 
to the chamber of commerce, the city manager, 
the mayor, and newspaper editors in each of the 
cities and received a total of 82 replies. The sur- 
vey disclosed that the movement for the council- 
manager plan was initiated mostly by a citizens’ 
committee, followed by the jumor chamber of 
commerce, other civic organizations, and the 
newspapers. Little dissatisfaction was found with 
the city manager form of government. The great- 
est problem was the lack of citizen interest in the 
daily operations of government once the change 
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had been made. Generally the new form of gov- 
ernment attracted a higher caliber of candidates 
for the city council. Only two cities stated that 
their cost of government was much less after 
adoption. The majority of cities, however, stated 
that in spite of rising costs of materials and serv- 
ices governmental operations were maintained 
at the same cost level. 


Pay Increases Decline Sharply 

The Public Personnel Association, in a survey 
of public pay rates for the first half of 1958, re- 
ports a sharp decrease in the number of govern- 
mental jurisdictions granting general pay in- 
creases during that period. The proportion of 140 
governmental units—national, state, and local— 
granting general pay increases decreased from 41 
per cént for the first half of 1957 to 18 per cent for 
the same period in 1958. Public pay increases 
continued for special classes of workers. The fed- 
eral government early in 1958 granted a general 
increase which averages 10 per cent for its postal 
and classified workers. This was the first increase 
for federal employees in three years and the 
largest increase of the postwar period. 


Recent Ordinances 

Cincinnati, Ohio, prohibits the operation of 
motor vehicles that emit unreasonable or unnec- 
essary smoke or vapors. . . . White Plains, New 
York, has amended its ordinance regulating 
swimming pools as accessory structures for exclu- 
sive use of occupants and requires a setback from 
property lines and neighboring structures and 
adequate fencing. . . . Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
quires that owners of taxicabs provide insurance 
coverage for every cab of not less than $25,000 for 
injury or death to any one person and $50,000 for 
injury to or death in one accident. . . . Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, requires that all signs in excess of 
50 square feet in area must be approved by the 
city council. 


Training for Police Groups 


Two groups totaling 21 municipal police 
officers in South Carolina have completed the 
in-service training course in Municipal Police 
Administration sponsored by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration of the 
International City Managers’ Association. One 
group was comprised of 11 officers from Greer 
and Spartanburg, and the other group was com- 
prised of 10 officers from Fort Mill, Chester, Rock 
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Hill, and York. Police Chief E. M. Hanna, Aiken, 
served as instructor for both 
groups. Both courses were made available under 
the auspices of the South Carolina Law Enforce- 
ment Training School of the Extension Division 
of the University of South Carolina. Special 
instructors for individual sessions included repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


moderator and 


an army officer from Fort Gordon, and City 
Manager R. E. Froneberger, Spartanburg. 


State Aids Capital Planning 

Connecticut now authorizes grants to cities 
and towns in formulating long-range capital im- 
provement plans. A community can receive as 
much as one-half of the cost of preparing an im- 
provement program or the full cost if consultants 
are employed to plan such a program. A ceiling 
of $3,000 has been placed for each community. 
Each program must be based on six-year needs, 
and a priority program of improvements must 
show the type, location, estimated cost, and rec- 
ommended financing of individual projects. The 
grant is not available for engineering on specific 
projects or for construction and is independent of 
any other state or federal assistance. 


Describes Local Governments 
The Toledo, Ohio, Commission of Publicity 
and Efficiency makes available a booklet, en- 
titled Local Government, for the Toledo area for use 
by schools and study classes. The city bears the 
full cost and has distributed several thousand of 
these booklets to promote better understanding 
and good citizenship among its residents. The 
booklet, now in its sixth edition, reviews the 
duties and organization of public offices, special! 
districts, boards and commissions, and independ- 
ent authorities located in the city, county, school 
districts, townships, and villages. It covers the 
activities of the city council, the city manager, 
city auditor, and other officials in detail. It also 
has an organization chart of the city of Toledo 

and photographs of governmental facilities. 


Approves Metropolitan Agency 

The voters of Seattle and King County, Wash- 
ington, have approved a metropolitan agency for 
sewage collection and disposal. Previously in 
April, 1958, the voters rejected a more ambitious 
plan for metropolitan government. The new 
agency will be administered by a metropolitan 
council of 15 members consisting of Seattle’s 
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mayor and seven city councilmen, the mayor or a 
city councilman from each of two cities over 
10,000 population, a mayor or a councilman 
chosen by the mayors of the seven towns below 
10,000 population, three people (two of whom 
must be commissioners) picked by the county 
board of commissioners, and a permanent chair- 
man chosen by the metropolitan council itself. 
The metropolitan agency will bill cities and sewer 
districts for sewage disposal. Its activities will be 
financed by $80,000,000 in revenue bonds for 
construction over a 10-year period. 


Computes Fringe Benefits 
Hartford, Connecticut, has analyzed and com- 
puted the fringe benefits received by an “aver- 
age’ employee and found that the benefits have 
an estimated annual value of $1,005. This equals 
23.9 per cent of the “‘average”’ salary. The study 
used a hypothetical worker who was: male, age 
40, married, received $4,200 per year, had five 
years of seniority, and was not a member of the 
uniformed services (police or fire). This employee 
received a monetary value for vacation of $240; 
holidays, $144; sick leave, $112; social security, 
$94; pensions, $315; hospital and medical in- 
surance, $48; major medical insurance, $9; and 
group life insurance, $43. In addition the city did 
not compute infrequently used benefits such as 
leave with pay for military reserve obligations, 

jury duty, and workmen’s compensation. 
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Intergovernmental Cooperation 

The Michigan counties of Wayne, Oakland, 
and Macomb have established an intercounty 
aviation agency to plan and construct a regional 
airport. The neighboring counties of Was!itenaw, 
Monroe, and Saint Clair have been asked to 
join. ... Winston-Salem and Forsyth County, 
North Carolina, are planning the joint financing 
and operation of an $11,000,000 hospital pro- 
gram. The city will operate a proposed 540-bed 
hospital, and the county will assume its operating 
deficit. In addition, the county welfare depart- | 
ment will take financial responsibility for certi- : 
fying indigent patients at all hospitals and clinics 


Assessment Developments 


The Milwaukee Metropolitan Study Com- 
mission has recommended that real and personal 
property assessments in Wisconsin be made at 
full value and that control of assessments be re- 
tained by local governments. The state tax de- 
partment would exercise more supervision and 
would establish civil service rules for the selection 
.. The voters in Oklahoma 
recently approved a constitutional amendment 


of local assessors. 


which changed the legal standard for assessments 
from full value to 35 per cent of full value 

New Jersey superior court refused to grant Lake- 
wood Township a stay of a previous order requir- 
ing the township to assess local property at its 
true value by 1959. 
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Establishing Basic Steps for an 
Internship Program 

STUDENT of pubiic administration needs 
A more than education to develop into a top 
administrator. He requires, in addition, an un- 
derstanding of being an executive, a knowledge 
of organizational structure, and supervisory ex- 
perience. 

More and more governmental organizations 
are accepting a program to provide promising 
young people with some type of a basic experi- 
ence before they assume executive and opera- 
tional positions. In doing so it must be realized 
that such a program is expensive. 

These future administrators serve as appren- 
tices or interns with none of the authority of the 
administrator. These interns must be carefully 
selected, and the program must be thoroughly 
planned. Anything less than this will be a waste 
of time for both management and che interns. 

Eight basic characteristics can be found in 
most internship programs. They are: 

1. “A specified policy, organization, and pro- 
cedure, marked by top-management support and 
direction and by specifically assigned responsibil- 
ity for supervision of interns.” 

2. “Close association of interns with principal 
administrators throughout the internship pe- 
riod.” 

3. “Careful selection procedures.” 

4. “Comprehensive orientation of the in- 
terns.” 

5. “Scheduled work assignments that are di- 
versified and progressively responsible.” 

6. “Supplementary study and intellectual de- 
velopment.” 

7. “Career planning and counseling.” 

8. “A period of service long enough for the 
interns to acquire some of the basic skills and in- 
sights of administrators.” 

Future indications are that cities, counties, 
states, and federal government agencies will con- 
tinue and expand their internship programs. 
These programs have proved thear worth.—“‘Es- 
tablishing Internships.” By Thomas J. Davy and 
Donald C. Wagner. Public Administration News, 
“Management Forum,” June, 1958. 


Metropolitan Government Has 
Problems To Be Solved 

HE metropolitan government of Toronto, 

Canada, since its formation on January 1, 
1954, has accomplished significant achievements 
including a program of expressway and bridge 
construction, enlargement of water purification 
and pumping facilities, expansion of schools, con- 
struction of public housing and public buildings, 
and development of a metropolitan park system. 

Nevertheless, metropolitan government has 
produced problems which have yet to be solved. 
These problems are the organization and financ- 
ing of municipal services and uneven community 
planning. Such problems are not as difficult as 
those which formally existed when independent 
authorities strived in opposite directions for com- 
mon goals. Yet the metropolitan government 
must continue to improve its operations. 

Some of the basic shortcomings are: 

1. “Top-Heavy Administration.” A metro- 
politan organization adds another layer of gov- 
ernment with all its various departments, boards, 
commissions, and authorities. 

2. “Financial Inequalities.” Metropolitan 
government has yet to devise a just and equitable 
system of taxation which would allow those com- 
munities lacking industrial or business concerns 
to derive additional revenue to meet their local 
obligations. 

3. “Distortion in Planning.” Metropolitan 
government has yet to develop its own master 
plan or to unify local planning. 

4. “Unfair Representation.” Increased rapid 
growth within large suburbs compared with the 
undeveloped townships has produced degrees of 
inequitable representation for these suburbs on the 
metropolitan council. 

5. “Divided Jurisdiction.”” Many municipal 
services have not been merged and are operated 
by individual municipalities. 

6. “Territorial Expansion.” The metropolitan 
government has been reluctant to expand its 
boundaries because it presently has enough prob- 
lems within its own areas.—‘Progress in To- 
ronto.” By Eric Hardy. National Municipal Re- 
view, October, 1958. 
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Today’s public official is interested in the facts... 


-+.and the facts are the reason 
behind the big switch to 


LEACH PACKMASTER 


Frequent, economical refuse collection tops the list of 
important municipal services the modern community is 
expected to provide. That’s why today’s public official 
is taking a close look at all the facts before selecting 
refuse collection equipment. 
The LEACH PACKMASTER scores high on all those 
vital points essential to fast, low cost refuse collection. 
Yes, that’s the reason city after city is selecting it to do 
the job. A super-fast loading cycle . . . ease of operation 
... low (44-inches below truck frame) loading height 
. wide, roomy 114 cubic yard hopper capacity . . . 
fewer trips to the disposal site . . . lower maintenance 
costs . . . wider selection of body sizes. These are just 
a few of the outstanding advantages you get with the 
LEACH PACKMASTER. 





. 


Attachable Container 
LEACH PACKMASTER 


Ata small additional cost, the LEACH 
PACKMASTER is available with the 
exclusive Attachable Container attach- 
ment. Mobile, one cubic yard contain- 
ers are spotted at your commercial 
stops and emptied mechanically. Han- 
dling costs for commercial pick ups 
are drastically cut. 





Why not get all the facts by writing for literature today. See for your- 
self how the PACKMASTER can lower refuse collection costs for you. 


Please send 
literature. 


me additional LEACH PACKMASTER 


NAME___ 


wee... 
ADDRESS. 


env... 








Are your residential streets alive after dark? 


Few municipal services are as noticed and ap- 
preciated by the average citizen as good street 
lighting on the block where he lives. 


For one thing, he can’t miss its very visibility. 
He knows it enables his children to play outside, 
or his wife to stroll to the neighbor’s—safely 
after dark. He likely notices a more cheerful at- 
mosphere and greater sociability around the 
neighborhood than before modern street lighting 
was installed. 


Besides, his home is his largest material invest- 
ment. He likes the night-long “police protection”’ 





**OUT OF DARKNESS,"’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street-lighting problems, is now available to 
civic groups, community service organizations, 
etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and white 
movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a print of 
**Out of Darkness’’ from your nearest General 
Electric Apparatus Sales Office. 











that the light gives against break-in and other 
crime. And, after all, why should modern residen- 
tial streets have old-fashioned lighting service—a 
puddle of light up at the corner, if any at all? 
Good street lighting is a bright symbol of good 
municipal service. It’s an example for your 
taxpayers to see and remember every night. Com- 
pare the low-cost of $2.50 to $4.00 per capita 
annually to any other municipal service you can 
provide. This low-cost—a national average—is 
the total needed for good lighting—city limit to 
city limit. Shouldn’t 1958 be the year for your 
community? Write today for information! 


Section 455-17A 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. 


Please send me a free copy of the 16-page | 
bulletin on residential street lighting. | 
! 


PUA #46 oes senee 
SU 6 sce cece 
CITY... 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 
811-812 Gwynne Bidg. + Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Warer Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 








J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Scudies 








Statler Building *« Boston 16 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Counties 


Nearly 1,050 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the MIS library 


RECENT MIS REPORTS 


City’s Role in Economic Development Financing Storm Sewers 
Negotiation with Municipal Unions Short-Term Investment of Funds 
Employee Incentive Systems Employee Induction 

Leasing Motor Equipment Police-Fire Integration 
Insurance Programs for Cities Municipal Records Retention 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
(Names on Request 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” .. . “Your answer on citizen boards 


exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases were great help! 
Annual subscription fee based on size of city 
WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





1313 E. 60th ST. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


SUPERVISORY METHODS IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


® Training manual covers job planning, human relations, budgeting, and 


many other supervisory functions. 302pp. $7.50 


@ In-service training by correspondence for supervisors; includes training kit 
with case studies, discussion questions, and supplementary materials— 


$60.00, including training manual. 
® Two 25-minute film strips in color and sound made especially for this 


course—$30.00 each; both for $50.00. 


Order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














